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every one. She gave way to no violent bursts of agony, never wept,
but seemed occupied with high and awful thoughts. In truth, she
was debating, with an awakened conscience, on the past, and
meditating on the retributive justice of G-od. Loi'd Maiiborough
was summoned from Althorpe to the sick-bed of his young
charge, but arrived only in time to see him expire. The death of
the young duke took place July 30, 1700, five days after his
birthday.

The thoughts of Anne were wholly and solely fixed on her
father. All she felt as a parent reminded her of her crimes
towards him. She rose from the bed where was extended the
corpse of her only child, with an expression*of awe and resigna-
tion on her features which made a solemn impression on the
minds of all who saw her, and sat down to write to her father,
pouring out in her letter her whole heart in penitence, and
declaring her conviction that her bereavement was sent as a
visible punishment from heaven for her cruelty to him. It does
not appear that Anne had ever felt the slightest touch of real
penitence at any previous period. William III. was aware of
Anne's letter within a short time of its delivery; and his anger
must have caused his strange conduct when the death of his heir-
presumptive was officially announced to him. He never took the
slightest notice of it; never ordered mourning or funeral. The
child lay unburied for months, this perversity greatly aggravating
iihe affliction of the unfortunate mother. In October the king
wrote three lines in answer to the announcement of Maiiborough,
but not one word of commiseration to the unhappy parents. Then
ensued paltry squabbles regarding the payments of the young
prince's household, which his mother, in her unhealed anguish
not being able to bear, took upon herself.

Other troubles pressed sorely on Anne after the death of
Gloucester. Her power dwindled very low in consequence of his
loss,* the insolence of the favourite she had raised so highly
became unbearable. Once she was alone and perfectly silent
in her private sitting-room at St. James's, when lady Marl-
borough, coming into the anteroom, took up a pair of gloves
lying on the table, and, supposing them her own, put them on.
Abigail, who was in attendance there, mentioned that the gloves
belonged to her royal highness. " Ah!" exclaimed lady Marl-
borough, as she tore them off and threw them on the ground,
" have I touched anything that has been on the hands of that
odious woman, , Take them away!" The door was ajar where the
princess was sitting perfectly still j the favourite's voice was loud
in the effervescence of causeless ill-temper. Abigail Hill saw at